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courage above easy compromise, the name of 
Washington will endure as an inspiration to 
mankind. He was as near the ideal figure as 
we are ever likely to see. 

The general theme of the Convocation was 
“ History and Government,” and on this theme 
distinguished speakers of and _ inter- 
national repute spoke to large audiences. The 
Convocation was opened on the evening of 
October 20th by Chancellor Chester S. Lord. 
Following the invocation by Dr Charles W. 
Flint, chancellor of Syracuse University, the 
honorary degrees of doctor of laws were con- 


national 


ferred upon His Excellency Paul Claudel, 
French Ambassador to the United States, and 
the Right Honorable Richard Bedford Ben- 


nett, Prime Minister and Minister of External 
Affairs of the Dominion of Canada. Commis- 
sioner of Education Frank P. Graves conferred 
the degrees in behalf of the Board of Regents, 
speaking in French when he conferred the 
degree upon Ambassador Claudel. The recipi- 
ents of the honorary degrees replied briefly and 
fittingly. 

Ambassador Claudel recalled the many warm 
proofs of the everlasting friendship between his 
country and >urs that he has witnessed in the 
celebrations during the year and pointed out 
that in the domain of political thought philoso- 
phers on both sides of the ocean had agreed 
men of 
their 


before 
action drew practical conclusions from 
Declaring that democracies must learn 


on principles of government 


theories. 


to look at each other with toleration and 
friendly interest, since their very existence 
dates back to a century when ideas were 


influenced by no narrowly national bias, the 
French Ambassador said that such a result will 
about in through education 
and the interpenetration of ideas. 


3ennett praised the genius of 


come great part 
Prime Minister 
Washington and the sure foundations that he 
laid for the 
the importance of The University of the State 
of New York. 
Following this ceremony a reception was held 


American Republic and_ stressed 


in the Rotunda of the State Education Build- 
ing, with music furnished by the Jamestown 
High School Band, which also played at 
each of the Convocation sessions and added 


immeasurably to the success of the Convocation. 

The session on the morning of October 21st 
was addressed by Dr James Brown Scott, secre- 
Endowment for Inter- 


tary of the Carnegie 


national Peace; Dr David Lawrence, editor of 
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the United States Daily; and Dr James T. 
Shotwell, professor of history in Columbia 
University and director of the Division of 
Economics and History of the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Regent Roland 
B. Woodward opened the session. 


Peace. 


Quoting from letters of Washington to show 
the first President’s conception of the world as 
Doctor 
International 


“one great family in fraternal ties,” 
Scott, in his address on “ The 
Community,” that the 


community and its law exist, and that if Wash- 


declared international 
ington were with us today he would see the 
of the great 


progress world toward “one 
family.” 
“ Representative 


David 
representative 


Speaking on the subject, 


Present Crisis,” 
Lawrence that while 
government is unquestionably perfect in theory 
the difficulty is to make it work in practice 
since there is a superficiality on the part of 


Government in the 
declared 


the electorate. Because the electorate is unin- 
formed and because it is easily misled, he said, 
it is difficult to obtain a true expression of the 
popular will and demagoguery thrives and mis- 
representation is natural. To remedy this 
situation and to develop an intelligent public 
opinion the schools have an important part, he 
said. 

Speaking on the subject, “Moral Dis- 
armament,” Doctor Shotwell pointed out that 
international peace is a practical problem affect- 
ing the life of every person and that some sort 
of international policy is inevitable if civiliza 
tion is to survive. One solution is revolution, 
he said; the other, cooperation among nations 

The third session, on the afternoon of October 
21st, was opened by Vice Chancellor James 
3yrne. The first speaker, Dr Wilbur H 
Siebert, research professor in history in Ohi 
State University, whose subject was “ General 
Washington Loyalists,” showed by 
quotations from Washington's writings how his 
character was illuminated in his dealings with 
the Loyalists during the American Revolution, 
explaining that Washington’s watchfulness of 
their activities was constant, his humanity and 


and the 


sense of justice toward them was not impaired 
by their efforts against him, and his mag- 
nanimity at the close of the struggle was worthy 
of his other great qualities. 

Dr Albert B. Hart, Eaton professor of the 
science of government, emeritus, in Harvard 
University, spoke on “ Washington, the Edu- 
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Prime Minister R. B. Bennett 


cator.” Pointing out that Washington was the 
best 
formal 


educated man of his time, although his 


was limited, the speaker 
Washington first 


himself, then educated the young people con- 


schooling 

showed how George educated 
nected with him and eventually educated all the 
people of the United States by his lofty char 
acter and his power of expression 
“Washington and Our 
by Doctor 


Times ” was the 





address Muzzey 


ject of the 
of all, the speaker pointed out, and basic to all 
Washington's and 

| 


exaltation of an ideal above all the 


thought action, was the 


sordid reali- 


ties of life. Washington's greatness, he said, 
was due to character alone, and his strength 
of character was derived from an unflinching 
faith in the primacy of righteousness. Such 
an inspiration is sorely needed in these days, 


he declared. A second message pointed out by 
the speaker was Washington's warning against 
the sinister influence of factions. One thing 
preserve and perpetuate the 
Washington's 


and that is the diffusion of the sense of 


alone, he said, can 


iree republic of George Vision, 
respon 
sibility of the individual to the great society 
through the channels of education 

The 


Reverend 


benediction was pronounced by the 
Rudolph J 


and _ the 


Eichhorn, president of 


Canisius College, Convocation was 


adjourned by Vice Chancellor Byrne. 


Ambassador Paul Claudel « 
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and teachers 
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teachers, and 
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New York State Science Teachers 
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Department of Superintendence of the N. E. A., 

Minneapolis, Minn., February 25th-March 2d 
Teachers’ Suffolk 


seventh 


conferences: first district of 
county, Southampton, November 11th; 
Hammondsport, 
district of Albany 
llth; third dis 


uunty, 


Steuben ci 
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county, Elsmere, November 
trict of Westchester ¢ 
November 11th 
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Jamestown Band Entertains Convocation Audiences 


The Sixty-eighth Convocation of The Uni- 
versity of the State of New York was made 
particularly enjoyable by the playing at each 
session of the Jamestown High School band. 
Coming across the State especially for this 
occasion, the members of this band demon- 
strated to school officials and others in attend- 
ance at the Convocation why it stands in the 
forefront of musical organizations. 
Dressed in their striking uniforms of royal 
blue, the youthful evoked much 
favorable comment not only on account of their 
musical skill but also because of their pleasing 
appearance and their dignified demeanor at all 


school 


musicians 


times. 

applause greeted the playing of 
each number and it was with reluctance that 
the audience permitted the band to leave after 
the playing of its final selection. The programs 
they played well-balanced. _— Stirring 
martial music and selections requiring delicate 
shading were played with precision and assur- 
ance that come from long practice and the 
patient skill of a competent director. Those 
who heard and enjoyed these programs found 
nothing amateurish about the playing of the 
boys and girls and gave unstinted praise to 
them and to their director, Arthur R. Goranson. 


Salvos of 


were 


Their enthusiasm was given voice by the pre- 


Board of Regents Acts 
on Secondary School Matters 


The Board of 
October 20th admitted the following schools to 
the University: Ballston Spa Junior High 
School; West Junior High School, Bingham- 
ton; Academy of St Ursula, Marygrove, 
Kingston, middle grade, one year; Virgil Cen- 
tral School, one year. It 
advanced the Glenfield Union 
School from middle grade, one year, to middle 
It changed the name of the 
Ellenburg Depot High School to the Ellen- 
burg High School. The Wagner Memorial 
Lutheran College, Academic Department, Staten 
Island, was dropped from the roll of registered 


Regents at its meeting on 


middle grade, 


grade of the 


grade, two years. 


institutions. 


siding officers at each session, whose comments 
were similar to those of Vice Chancellor James 
Byrne, who declared: 

I am sure that if the Education Department 
of the State were ruled by a king, the first act 
of the monarch would be to appoint the James- 
town High School band the court musicians. 
I ask you to deliver my thanks for the coop- 
eration of George A. Persell, superintendent of 
schools at Jamestown, and to Arthur R. 
Goranson, the director of the band, who in my 
opinion should be dictator of all bands, and to 
the board of education and to the citizens of 
Jamestown who have made the visit possible. 

Delighted and entertained as the audiences 
were by the music played for them by these 
young people, there came also realization oi 
what the musical activities in schools mean to 
the pupils, not only in the training to perform 
in a musicianly manner but also in the opening 
up of new avenues of enjoyment to those who 
take part and to those who listen. Vice Chan- 
cellor Byrne expressed this thought when he 
said : 

Fifty years ago there was nothing of this 
sort to be found in any school in America. It 
is not merely the pleasure that you give to 
these audiences but the delight that you and 
the new generation in this country are getting 
from the pleasure itself. The distances between 
us and the music-loving countries of the old 
world diminish day by day. 


New York City Teachers 
Give Two Millions to Relief 
Contributions totaling $2,363,352.89 were made 
by the teaching staff of the New York City 
schools to school relief work from October 1, 
1930 to September 30, 1932, according to a 
report by Superintendent of Schools William 
J. O'Shea. Money from other sources increased 
the fund to $2,393,204.18. These contributions 
have been used for pupil and family relief and 
the purchase of food supplies and clothing. 


——O 


The pupils of the Lima High School issue 
an interesting and attractive school paper in 
mimeograph form. 
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Abstracts of Convocation Addresses 


ADDRESS OF AMBASSADOR 
PAUL CLAUDEL 

French Ambassador to the United States 

It is indeed gratifying for me, as the repre- 
sentative of France, to note, wherever I go in 
the United States, such warm proofs of the 
everlasting friendship between your country and 
mine. The I have wit- 
nessed this year, during which the American 
people have celebrated the glory of their first 
statesman, afforded me the 
observing how deep-rooted in 
The friendship 


countless ceremonies 


general and have 
opportunity of 
their heart was this sentiment. 
between George Washington and Lafayette, the 
hardships they endured together, have given a 
definite and durable shape to Franco-American 
relations. But what I especially wish to point 
out today is the fact that, in the domain of 
political thought, philosophers on both sides of 
the ocean had agreed on principles of govern- 
ment before men of action drew practical con- 
clusions from their theories. 

Nowadays it appears that nations are much 
more sensitive to their differences than to their 
likenesses, to what separates them than to what 


unites them. Even in the spiritual domain, 
separations are drawn, which are difficult to 
overcome. In this field there is much work 


everybody's 
that the 
Almost 


ahead. Countries have grown, 


opinion counts, and it must be said 
average man is only half educated. 
everywhere in the world, the foreigne’ is no 
longer looked at with amused and sympathetic 
curiosity ; looks at him not as to a 


possible friend but as to a possible competitor. 


everyone 


Such a state of mind is bound to change, if the 


world is to avoid dangerous clashes. Democra- 


cies must learn to look at each other with 
toleration and friendly interest. Their very 
existence dates back to a century when ideas 


were influenced with no narrowly national bias. 
Such a reasonable state of affairs is to return if 
peace and law are to rule the Commonwealth of 
Nations, and now as in the time of Montes- 
quieu and Jefferson, such a result will be in 
education and of the 
Many seeds are born 


great part the effect of 
interpenetration of ideas. 
on a foreign soil which find in ours the best 
chances of a fruitful harvest. I am sure no 
scientific body is better qualified for this task 
of selection, explanation and adaptation than 
The University of the State of New York. 





Dr James Brown Scott 


THE INTERNATIONAL COMMUNITY 


JAMES BROWN SCOTT 


Secretary of the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace 
The union of American states exists because 
the statesmen of the earlier day wanted it to 
The 


international community, composed of the vari- 


exist, and it exists by means of a compact. 


ous nations, exists, and a universal convention 
to this effect, however formal, would be merely 
declaratory, as the union exists in the nature 
of things. 

But to make the international community like 
“the more perfect United 
States, there are three precedent : 
the first, that the nations renounce war as an 


union” of the 
conditions 
international policy, as the American states 
renounced their individual armies and navies; 
the second, that the their 
putes — likewise as in the case of the United 
court of the 


settlement of dis- 
States—be by a 
nations; the third, that there be, in the words 
of Washington, “the prevalence of that pacific 
and friendly disposition among the people of 
the United States, which will induce them to 
forget their local prejudices and policies; to 
those mutual which are 


permanent 


make concessions, 
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prosperity; and, in 
their 
advantages to the interest of the community.” 

To us of the American federal community 


requisite to the general 


some instances, to. sacrifice individual 


the matter seems very simple; and simple it 
is in theory, however difficult it may be in 
practice, if we bring ourselves to renounce the 
use of force in our international relations and 
pledge ourselves to peaceful settlement of all 
the controversies which may arise between the 
nations of the world. 

We have already renounced war as an instru- 
United 


some fifty other nations of the 


ment of national policy within the 
States; and 
world — we may almost say the whole world 
have bound themselves by the Pact of Paris 
to settle their disputes peaceably, thus renounc 
ing in effect, if not in unequivocal terms, war 
as an instrument of international policy. 


We at this 
organs which an international community should 


may not time dwell upon the 


have at hand. For the present purpose it is 
sufficient to state that the international com- 
munity exists and that international law, or 
the law of nations, is the law of the inter- 


national community, admittedly superior — as is 
our federal law, in its limited sphere —to the 
internal laws of the respective states forming 
the universal community. 
Therefore, the international community exists ; 
The 
exists; 
The sanction for the law of the international 


law of the international community 


community is at hand. 
If Washington were with us today, he would 


see with his own eyes the progress of the 
world toward his “one great family in fra- 
ternal ties.” 


——_o-——- 


REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT IN 
THE PRESENT CRISIS 


DAVID LAWRENCE 


Editor, United States Daily 

Representative government is unquestionably 
perfect in theory; the difficulty of the present 
day is to make it work in practice. Our prob- 
lems are complicated by the fact that we are 
in the midst of a great political and economic 
convulsion produced by the war. We are deal- 
questions. 
settle- 
settlement is 


ing today mostly with economic 


These economic questions cry out for 


ment, and upon occasion the 


failure of government to act 


impeded by the 
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decisively, or clse the settlement is restrained 
by the economic systems we have set up, which 
in turn are regulated by government. 

We might as well admit that the problems 
of the hour are as much problems in public 
problems in economics ; 


opinion as they are 


that democracies are slow-moving and that this 
depression is prolonged in accordance as the 
democracies fail to make up their minds to do 
those things which not only are inevitable but 
which are compelling in the these 
are confronted with 


solution of 
troublesome questions. We 
that in 

where 


the fact every country known as a 


democracy representative government 
exists, there is a superficiality on the part of 
the electorate. It is difficult to obtain a true 
expression of the popular will for two reasons 
first, because the electorate is uninformed, and 
second because it is easily misled. Demagoguery 
thrives. Misrepresentation is natural. Political 
leaders prey upon the ignorance of the electorate 
in this great game of vote-getting. 

This information makes it possible 


not only to mislead, it makes it possible to mis- 


lack of 


represent, it makes it possible to do many things 
which the people regret afterwards. It leads 
indeed to the development of organized minori- 
ties which have broken down the party system 
of this country in Congress for the last decade. 
product of a 


Organized minorities are the 
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which the people do not participate 


system in 


in public affairs. 

Public opinion is made up of various ingre- 
dients. It 
into an 
been in Washington 22 years through different 
come to the 


can not be transformed overnight 


intelligent instrumentality. I have 


political administrations. I have 
conclusion that it is difficult to do very much 
enlightening with the present generation. This 
has led me to come firmly to the conclusion 
that the problem is the next generation's. I 
believe it is impossible to develop an intelligent 
public opinion through the schools or the col- 
leges alone. There are other factors equally 
significant. There are three 


important and 


main factors as I see it: first, the influence 
of the home with its great force in the develop- 
ment of character; second, the church with its 
great power to develop the force of unselfish- 
and third, the school with the power to 


Ness ; 


bring information and thus enlightenment. 


How have we taught government in the past? 
We have taught government in a way that is 
We have depended 
entirely on the textbook. We have depended 


not inspiring. almost 


on the teaching of the functional side of govern- 


ment and we have stressed a large number 


of unrelated 
be looked up in reference books in later life. 


facts which might just as well 
1 believe we must supplement the textbook by 
an intensive interest in what is happening at 
the moment. Much progress has been made in 

Many classes are recognizing 
What 
s needed today is to dramatize the interest in 
government in that the student 
eager to find out what is happening today, and 


this direction. 


their responsibilities in this direction. 


order will be 
then have some fundamental interest as to what 
is happening immediately after his leaving 
school 

We have developed in this world, not merely 
in America, but in other countries, weaknesses 
in representative government. It has been easy 
to develop an intense nationalism in the world 
since the war, because the peoples have not been 
attuned to We had 
narrowness and we have had greed and we have 
had lack of vision and one country unwilling 
to recognize the viewpoint of another. Why 
world get 


reality. have economic 


can not the governments of the 
Is it because of the caprice of an 


there? Is it 


together ? 


individual statesman here and 


because the governments of the world fear con- 
ferences and the settlement of common prob- 
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Dr Willi 


lems? No, it is because the public opinion of 


each country is not yet ready for consultation, 


because the demagogues so ecasily can trans 


form that 
not in the 


into one that is 
We must develop 
nationalism. We 


situation apparently 


national interest 


in this world a_ responsible 


can not do it without an intelligent public 
opinion. Representative government is on trial 
in the sense that it must make its public opinion 
needs of government 


more responsive to the 


and statesmanship. 


GENERAL WASHINGTON AND THE 
LOYALISTS 
WILBUR H. SIEBERT 
Research Professor in History, Ohio State 


University 


General Washington’s character is strongly 
illuminated by his writings about the Loyalists 
during the American Revolution 

General Washington carried on his campaigns 
under all sorts of discouraging conditions, not 
were the activities of the 
sritish 


the least of which 
Loyalists in support of the 
the strife between them and the Whigs, from 
Maine to the Floridas 


Revolution at its worst. 


forces. In 


inclusive, we see the 
It is only when one 
‘ 


reads the original records and the local histories 


(Continued on page 58) 
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Normal School Tests 
As a part of a program of selective admis- 
New York State 
schools and to the State Teachers College at 


sion of students to normal 
suffalo in September 1933, a series of achieve- 
ment tests in fundamental subjects and a com- 
prehensive test will be given in the latter part 
of June to all prospective candidates for admis- 
sion. These tests will be given under the direc- 
tion of the various normal schools and the State 
Teachers College at Buffalo in a number of 
centers, probably some thirty or more in all, 
the distance be such 


so that in will 


as to make the taking of 


no cases 
the tests a serious 
hardship. 

admission to normal 
school or to the State 
Buffalo may take the tests at the center nearest 


his home, and the papers written will be sent 


A candidate for any 


Teachers College at 


to the school which he desires to enter. 

The results of these tests will be one of the 
considerations determining the action to be 
taken upon the application for admission. 
given 
before the opening of school in September to 


No assurance of admission can be 
students who do not take the required tests 
in June. Failure to take the tests in June will 
not necessarily mean that students are debarred 
from entrance, but it does reduce the likelihood 
of favorable action upon applications and will 
delay decision regarding admission until after 
school opens in September. 

This preliminary announcement will be fol- 
lowed later in the year by detailed informa- 


tion regarding the administration of the tests. 


Building Plans Approved 


Plans approved by the School Buildings and 
Grounds Division of the Department include the 
following : 

Richmondville, temporary school 
$1400; approved September 26th 

Millbrook, new heating and ventilation sys- 
tem, $24,380; approved September 26th 

Westons Mills, addition to and remodeling of 
toilet rooms, $4098; approved September 26th 


quarters, 


Pultneyville, remodeling and repairing present 
building, $839.12; approved September 26th 

Pine Plains, new grade high 
$287,500; approved September 26th 

Thornwood, alterations to 
present school, $145,000; approved September 
26th 

Wappingers Falls, repairs and conditioning of 


and school, 


addition and 


leased property for school building, $1685; 
approved September 30th 
Broadalbin, new grade and high school, 


$150,500; approved October 3d 

Mountaindale, renovation of school damaged 
by fire, $4000; approved October 3d 

Syosset, new grade school, $61,000; approved 
October 7th 
Lake, 
approved October 7th 

Windsor, new central grade and high school, 
$149,500; approved October 7th 

Harrison, remodeling Harrison Avenue grade 
school, $768.32; approved October 7th 
treatment of 


Kenoza new heating system, $1350; 


Munnsville, acoustical audi- 
torium and typewriting room in high school, 
$1180; approved October 7th 

Malverne, high 


proved October 7th 


new school, $309,818; ap- 
Deposit, remodeling of present school, $250; 
approved October 11th 
Deposit, temporary housing for two sections 
of grade school, $250; approved October 11th 
Natural Bridge, new grade school, supple- 
mental approval October 14th 


—o-—-——_- 


Correction 
The book by W. C. Bagley and M. E. Mac- 
donald entitled Standard Practices in Teaching, 
which was listed in the October 15th issue of 
the Bulletin to the Schools as published by 
Columbia University Press, is published by The 


Macmillan Company. 
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Board of Regents Awards Honorary Degrees 


The honorary degree of doctor of laws was 
conferred upon His Excellency Paul Claudel, 
French Ambassador to the United States, and 
upon the Right Honorable Richard Bedford 
Bennett, Prime Minister and Minister of 
External Affairs of the Dominion of Canada, 
at the opening session of the Sixty-eighth Con- 
vocation of The University of the State of 
New York on Thursday evening, October 20th, 
in Chancellors Hall of the State Education 
Suilding at Albany. The degrees were con- 
ferred in behalf of the Regents of the Univer- 
sity by Dr Frank P. Graves, President of the 
University and State Commissioner of Educa- 
tion. Ambassador Claudel and Prime Minister 
Bennett were presented for the degrees by Vice 
Chancellor James Byrne of the Board of 
Regents. The remarks of President Graves in 
conferring the degrees follow: 


Paut Louis CuHartes CLaupeLt: As rep- 
resentative of that sister republic across the 
seas which a century and a half ago aided our 
strugg ling colonies in time of need and assisted 
in the creation of a new nation, you are a 
welcome guest in our land and in the State of 
New York. We can not forget that the first 
treaty we were able to make with a leading 
nation was with France, nor that on the one 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary of this pact 
you signed another treaty, which initiated a new 
idea —the outlawry of war. We are particu- 
larly gratified upon this occasion to recall that 
your own notable career in the consular and 
diplomatic service was started in the United 
States and in this Commonwealth. 

In your chosen profession you have displayed 
conspicuous talent and have within a. brief 
generation of human activity risen from the 
lowest rank of the consulate to the position 
of chief envoy to one of the great powers. Not 
satisfied with so distinguished a record in 
diplomacy, you have entered the scholastic and 
literary fields and become a recognized author 
ity upon economics and international law and 
founded a great school of literature’ of 
your own. 

Ambassador Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary from the French Republic to 
the United States, poet, playwright, philoso- 
pher and public servant, the Board of Regents 
of The University of the State of New York 
has delegated to me the pleasant duty of con- 
ferring upon you the honorary degree of doctor 
of laws, in token whereof I hand you this 
diploma and invest you with this academic hood. 

Ricuarp Beprorp Bennett: The University 
of the State of New York welcomes you as 
the foremost citizen of Canada, our great 
neighbor to the north. We realize that, though 
surveyors may endeavor to separate us by a 


geographical boundary line, our peoples ar 
akin in ideals, standards and interests, and we 
rejoice that for more than a century we have 
lived in peace and amity without need of forti- 
fications or visible barriers to protect one nation 
from the other. But while we greet you as 
the Prime Minister and Minister of External 
Affairs of the Dominion of Canada, we also 
wish to express our high appreciation of your 
magnificent achievements as a man. As an 
educational body, we are particularly happy in 
recalling that, though your experience as a 
teacher was brief, it really did pave the way 
to your ultimate goal in the profession of law 
Distinguished member of the Bar, member of 
numerous patriotic and philanthropic organiza- 
tions in times of war and of peace, servant of 
your country for more than 30 years in provin- 
cial and national legislative assemblies and in 
her ministerial councils, wise and influential 
leader in imperial conferences, you have fully 
earned the preeminent place you have attained 
in the government of that nation whose welfar« 
lies so close to your heart and means so much 
to the world at large. In token of their 
appreciation of your personal achievements and 
in compliment to the Dominion of Canada 
which you so ably represent, the Regents of 
The University of the State of New York 
have authorized me, as President of the Uni- 
versity, to confer upon you the honorary degree 
of doctor of laws, in witness whereof, I place 
upon your shoulders this hood of royal purple 
and gold and tender you this diploma. 


Former School Superintendent 
in Columbia County Is Dead 

Matthew G. Rickey, for 15 years district 
superintendent of schools in Columbia county, 
died on October 17th after a long illness. 

Mr Rickey was born in Kingston on May 
5, 1875, and after attending elementary school 
there was graduated from the Kingston 
Academy and from the New Paltz State 
Normal School. 

He first taught school in Germantown, and 
then in New Lebanon, Pleasant Valley, Cler- 
mont and Ancram in this State and in West 
Orange, N. J. In 1916 he was elected superin 
tendent of schools for the third district of 
Columbia county. 

Because of ill health, he declined reap- 
pointment and retired from educational work 
August 1, 1931. Since retiring he had mad 
his home in Hudson. 

Mr Rickey was an efficient school administra 
tor and made a great circle of friends. 
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fully into details, and consults the 
Provincial or 


which go 
voluminous muster rolls of the 
Loyalist regiments, now being copied for the 
Library of Congress, that one realizes the extent 
to which the Revolution was a civil war with 
all the base and bitter elements of fratricidal 
strife. In such a war the commander in chief 
has unusual opportunities to show his qualities, 
good and bad, in dealing with the domestic foe. 
As Washington kept himself well informed as 
to what the Tories were doing in various parts 
of the country during the eight years of the 
war and reveals much of his knowledge and 
opinion in his writings, he affords us a body 
of material of unusual interest by which his 
character is strongly illuminated. 

Washington 
Loyalist 


Toward the end of the war 
magnanimity to all the 


than 


showed his 
seventy-five 
with 


troops, numbering not less 


corps and recommended to Congress, 
proper restrictions, the proposal of the com- 
missioners for the exchange of prisoners that 
the refugees who had been in the British service 
be pardoned. While Loyalists 
would not have accepted amnesty, a large pro- 
portion would. Thus the United States lost 
an element that later proved to be of great 
value to Canada, the maritime provinces and the 
British West Indies. 

His watchfulness 
armed Loyalists in all quarters was constant; 


many of the 


of the activities of the 


his humanity and sense of justice toward them 
were not impaired by their efforts to vanquish 
his army, induce him to overthrow independence, 
or carry him off as a discredited prisoner. 
When consulted, he interposed to save those 
been doomed to cruel treatment or 
Once he resorted to ruthless war- 


who had 
even death. 
fare against the Johnsons, Butlers and _ their 
Indian and Loyalist followers, but only after 
they had committed terrible massacres on the 
frontier. With peace in sight he displayed a 
magnanimity worthy of his other great qualities. 
icteatilllieeinintes 
WASHINGTON, THE EDUCATOR 

HART 


ALBERT BUSHNELL 


Eaton Professor of the Science of Govern- 
ment, Emeritus, Harvard University 
Washington was the best educated man of his 
time because he was educated in many different 
However slight his book learning, he 


ways. 


did acquire that magnificent handwriting which 
is so characteristic of the man of affairs and 
intelligence. Lverybody knows that Washing- 
ton had a library — possibly a larger library 
than was possessed by any other gentleman in 
Virginia. He read books on military tactics; 
he read books on agriculture; he also had books 
of history and general literature. 

George Washington was greatly interested in 
education, as is shown by the way in which he 
spent money and time and thought upon the 
whom he 


education of the young people for 


was responsible. He was the first professional 
engineer in the colonies and the United States 
He began his training at 16 as a surveyor. 

As a public man, Washington was an author 
of state papers which will go down to posterity 


as among the ablest utterances of the human 
mind. Washington, throughout his life, was 
a man accustomed to statements of high 


principles in a high way. Take, for instance, 
sentences from his addresses to the people and 
private letters after the Revolution while the 
question of a_ federal was still 
“Today one nation; tomorrow thir- 


government 
pending : 
teen.” “Influence is no government.” 

That Washington 
shown also by the tributes of various orders, 
learned societies and colleges. 

George Washington was an educator because 
in his life he set forth what an American 
gentleman could be. He 
within his power to make him understand better 


was an educated man is 


used every means 
the world about him and his fellowmen. 
George Washington first himself ; 
then he educated the young people connected 
with him so far as he could reach; and eventu- 
ally he educated all the people of the United 
States of America by his lofty character and 


educated 


the power of expression which marks him as 
one of his country’s great writers. 
—o 
WASHINGTON AND OUR 
MUZZEY 


TIMES 
DAVID S. 
Graduate Professor of American History, 
Columbia University 
Has George Washington a message for our 
times? I believe that he has. First of all 
and basic to all his thought and action was the 
exaltation of an ideal above all the vicissitudes 


of life. No man came into closer touch with 
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realities. He met and knew in_ his 


sordid 


varied career all sorts and kinds of people: the 
treacherous officer, the discouraged soldier, the 
crafty Indian, the rude frontiersman, the oily 
politician, the greedy speculator, the apathetic 
odds that no 


struggled against 


other man could have accepted, with a scanti- 


citizen. He 


ness of equipment which any other would have 
despised. All these trials the great commander 
faced with his unflinching sense of the realities. 
Again and again he thought that “the gam« 
Yet he persevered. Like 
William of Orange, he could lose every battle 


must be nearly up.” 


Because how 


and win the war. And why? 
ever low the flame of fortune, the star of his 
ideal was never dimmed. He had devoted 


had to the sacred cause of 
From that 
to meet 


himself and all he 


American liberty. great devotion 


came the courage every crisis and 


triumph over every trial. 
intellectual brilliancy, 


It was no dazzling 


no gift of oratory to sway the masses, no 
exploiting the 
weaknesses of his that 
Washington to the first place in the hearts of 


By common consent of the 


cleverness in discovering and 


fellowmen elevated 
his countrymen. 
historians and the biographers, his greatness 
was due to character alone. This strength of 
character in Washington was derived from an 
unflinching faith in the primacy of rightcous- 
ness. Political, constitutional, financial, inter- 
national questions were all brought to the test 
of this principle: “ Righteousness exalteth the 
nation.” 

Can anyone doubt that the inspiration of the 
precepts and example of Washington, in elevat- 
ing the moral ideal, is sorely needed in these 
times when material aims pervade our whole 
political and economic system? It is not alone 


from the professional moral and_ religious 
teachers and preachers that this demand comes. 
Our President has declared in more than a few 
public addresses that the greatest need of the 
Nation is a rededication to a spiritual ideal. 
Hard-headed practical analysts of the economic 
that our perverted 


responsible for 


warned us 
bottom 
I know of no greater incentive 


situation have 


morals are at our 
economic plight. 
to the moral regeneration of our public life 
than the example of this man, who loved justice 
hated rebuked dishonesty, 
sophistry, cowardice in 
form, who kept an ideal of American liberty 


and iniquity, who 


selfishness and any 


and democracy before his eyes in the midst 








Dr David S. Mussey 


of disheartening realities, like a star which 


burned with the 
night was darkest 


greatest brilliancy when the 

This is Washington's first 
and finest message for our times and for all 
the time that our Republic shall endure. 


A second message that we need to take to 
heart today is his warning against allowing the 
public administration to become “the mirror of 
the ill-concerted and incongruous projects of 
faction, rather than the organ of consistent and 
wholesome plans digested by common counsels 
However 


and modified by mutual interests. 


combinations or associations of the above 


description may now and then answer popular 
ends, they are likely in the course of time and 
engines by which 


things, to become 


cunning, ambitious and unprincipled men will 


potent 


be enabled to subvert the power of the people 
and to usurp for themselves the reins of gov- 
ernment.” Could any words be more prophetic 
of the 
today seeking by highly paid lobbies, by propa- 


sinister influence of pressure groups 


ganda, proscription and intimidation to compel 
the government of the whole people to the 
service of their own particular interests? 

If we are wise we shall hear and heed the 


calm voice of Washington .above the clamor, 


warning us to beware of the insidious influence 
We shall through the 


of factions. demand 
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force of public opinion that our government 
be a government of all the people for all the 
people, not by attempting to satisfy each of 
the separate groups of interests by favors which 
injure all the others, but by refusing to use 
the power and the treasure which are the com- 
mon heritage of all for the special privilege 
of any. We need the vision of totality, the 
sense of solidarity. 

of his 


manifold evils 


There are 


Washington saw the 
day with full-opened eyes. 
of passages in his letters of scathing denunci- 
ation of the greed and graft of public servants, 
the stock-jobbing speculation and _ profiteering 
of men who made the country’s extremity their 


scores 


own selfish opportunity, obstinacy of a faction- 
ridden Congress, the cabals of jealous generals, 
the indifference and even the hostility to the 
cause to which he had devoted his life and his 
fortune, of large numbers of the people whom 
we have too often been brought to regard as 
a nation rising as one man to achieve its liberty 
and independence. This dismal picture he saw 
clearly as we see the ugly picture of the evils 
of our own day. But he never allowed his 
eye of faith to be blinded by it or his heart 
of hope to be broken by it. He looked beyond 
He saw a people, abun- 
of their 


it. He had vision. 
with the resources 
and how little 
dream of the that 
century and a half ago! It was a great experi- 
ment, perhaps the greatest ever undertaken in 
human history. And he knew it. [It is still 
a great experiment, and its success still depends 
upon fidelity to the vision of a liberty-loving, 
consummation 


dantly blessed 


material prosperity - could he 


abundance of abundance a 


law-abiding society to whose 
Washington and his cofounders of the Repub- 


lic, in the words of Thomas Jefferson, devoted 


their lives, their fortunes and their sacred 
honor. 
One important aspect of Washington's sig- 


times, namely, his attitude 
which 


nificance for our 
toward foreign nations, is a subject 
demands extensive treatment and calls for con- 
siderable rectification in the mind of the public. 
We have been so fed up by certain sections of 
* entangling 


the press on his warning against 
(a phrase which, by the way, he did 
that it is no wonder that the great 


alliances ” 
not use) 

mass of the American people, who find it easier 
than the Farewell 


to read the _ tabloids 


Address,” have been led to believe that Wash- 
ington’s one and absorbing concern was to keep 
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our country in a state of isolation. A fair and 
comprehensive study of his remarks on the 
subject, without taking a 
their context, would show the falsity of this 
interpretation. In the first place, there are 
passages in his writings in which he speaks of 
the opportunity and the duty of our country 
to extend to other nations such as it can of the 
And, in 


few words out of 


blessings which it has itself received. 
the second place, his warning against our being 
drawn into the quarrels of the Old World is 
clearly explained as a precaution against our 
being made a makeweight in European politics 
in the days of our new and untested democracy. 
Give us 15 or 20 years of growth and stability, 
he said, and we shall be able to hold our own 
against any danger from overseas. 

One thing alone can preserve and perpetuate 
the free republic of George Washington’s 
vision, and that is the diffusion of 
of the responsibility of the individual to the 


the sense 


great society through the channels of educa- 
tion. Educators today realize how remiss our 
schools and colleges have been in the past in 
this matter of teaching social responsibility — 
which is the proper end and object of all 
teaching. 

We are far removed 
Washington. Yet we have not outgrown, nor 
can we outgrow, the influence of Washington. 
So long as the love of liberty lasts among men, 
iree 


from the days of 


so long as we cherish the ideal of a 
democracy, so long as our united welfare shall 
be dearer to us than the narrower triumph of 
party creed, class or faction, so long as we 
prize honesty above duplicity, honor above pelf, 
self-devotion above self-seeking, indomitable 
courage above easy compromise, the name of 
Washington will endure as an inspiration to 
mankind. He was as near the ideal figure as 


we are ever likely to see. 


New Superintendency District 
Established in Dutchess County 


Following an enumeration by the State 
Education Department, a superintendency dis- 
trict has been established in district 7, town of 
Dutchess George A. 


Poughkeepsie, county. 


Schiavone, who has been principal of the 
Arlington High School, has 


superintendent of schools. 


been named 
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College Representatives Discuss Experiments in Education 


Interesting discussions centering about the 


Experimentation in Higher Education ” 
the Asso- 


theme 
took place at the twelfth meeting of 
ciation of Colleges and Universities of the 
State of New York held on October 20th in 
Chancellors Hall of the State Education Build- 
ing in Albany. Brother Cornelius, former presi- 
dent of Manhattan College and president of the 
association, presided. 

Findings and conclusions of the college 
entrance inquiry recently conducted by the Edu- 
cational Research Division of the State Educa- 
tion Deparment were presented by Dr Warren 
W. Coxe, Director of the Division. He 
explained that the purpose of the inquiry was 
to discover better methods of selecting students 
for college work and to find out the variations 
with respect to the actual standards of admis 
sion employed in colleges. He suggested that 
it would seem desirable to reduce the number 
of subjects which all colleges must require and 
that beyond this each college should set up a 
list of supplementary units which it feels neces 
sary that the student should complete in ordet 


to profit by the college offering which it pro 


poses to give. Doctor Coxe also suggested that 
more attention be given to the history of the 
individual student and recommended that col 


leges be more conscious of the types of pupils 
they can serve and base entrance upon the selec 
tion of these particular 
Warren, president of Sarah 
Women, 


Liberal 


types 
Dr Constanes 
peaking on the 
Arts College,” 


students 


Lawrence College for 
* Liberalizing the 


that a 


subject 


declared college which desires 


really concerned with the business of educating 
themselves must demand for admission not only 


formal preparation for college work but real 


evidence on the part of applicants of a desire 


to be educated, and must further make certain 
an interest in their 


She 


that students that enter with 


education find what they come for urged 


have some responsibility for the 
work, that 


by teachers 


that students 





choice of their work be tied up 


their have a 


that 


with experience who 


wide vision of their development and 


sufficient time be allowed in which to pursue 


paths of interest that up unexpectedly 
Doctor ] liberal 


Warren also suggested that the 
arts college aiming at the well-rounded develop 


open 


ment of the individual must cease to be afraid 


to approach the arts too closely. 


The Rev. Charles J. Deane S. J., dean of 
Fordham College, discussed “ Measurement of 
College Achievement,” explaining the methods 


at Fordham College in determining the scholas 





tic standing of its students, especially by way 


of comprehensive examinations or special tests 
He discussed in particular examinations and 
other admission requirements to test the appli 


cant’s eligibility to enter college and ability to 


profit by college education, and examinations 
and other instruments to test progress or 
achievement in college. 

Dr Carl C. Leebrick, dean of the College of 


Liberal Arts at Syracuse University, explained 
the tutor-advisor system at Syracuse University 
He pointed out that the system was adapted 


and adopted to assist beginners to make adjust- 


ment to college life and to develop their full 


capabilities; also to aid those who have begun 


signs of discouragement, maladjust 


to show 


ment or failure. It is, he said, an attempt to 


faculty-student relation 


that 


achieve healthy, fre 


ships and to provide essential feature of 
individualized instruction 


Wallac » Vv 


University of 


education, 
Dr Isabel K. 
for women at the 


cational cé 


unselot 
Rocheste r, 
guidance and 
Arts and 
She 


described the procedure ot the 
personnel program at the College of 
University of Rochester, 
both 


guidance are essential parts of college personnel 


work, 


Science at the 


explained that educational and vocational 


guiding the student for his immediate 


and for his long-time needs. 

General discussion followed each paper. The 
discussion of Doctor Coxe’s paper was opened 
by Dr Henry T. Moore, president of Skid 


more College; that of Doctor Warren’s papet 


by Dr Frederick C. Ferry, president of Hamil 


ton College; that of Doctor Deane’s paper by 
Dr Julian Park, dean of the College of Arts 
and Sciences at the University of Buffalo; that 
of Doctor Leebrick’s paper by Dr Julian F 
Butterworth, director of the Graduate School 
of Education at Cornell University; and that 
of Doctor Wallace’s paper by Dr A. R. Bru 


bacher, president of the New York State Col- 


lege for Teachers at Albany 


Dr George M 


ior Secondary 


Wiley, Assistant Commissione1 
principal 
Cleveland 


Avenue School in Freeport on October 26th 


Education, gave th 


address at the dedication of the 
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Regents Appoint Members of Councils and Boards 


The following appointments and reappoint- 
ments to Advisory Councils and State Boards 
of Examiners were made by the Board of 
Regents at its meeting on October 20th: 
College Council: Rev. Rudolph J. Eichhorn 

S. J., president of Canisius College, Buffalo, 

for term expiring October 1, 1936; Dr Henry 

T. Moore, president, Skidmore College, for 

term expiring October 1, 1937. 

Academic Council: T. A. Zornow, Rochester, 
for term expiring October 1, 1936. 

Library Council: Joseph D. Ibbotson, librarian 
of Hamilton College, for term expiring 
October 1, 1936; Edwin H. Anderson, libra- 
rian of New York Public Library, for term 
expiring October 1, 1937. 

Medical Council: Dr John Wrycoff, dean of 
University and Bellevue Hospital Medical 
College, New York City, for term expiring 
October 1, 1937; Dr Claude A. Burrett, dean 
of New York Homeopathic Medical College 
and Flower Hospital, for term expiring 
October 1, 1937. 

Pharmacy Council: James Kidder, dean of the 
College of Pharmacy, Fordham University, 
for term expiring October 1, 1937; Dr Willis 
G. Gregory, dean of the School of Pharmacy, 
University of Buffalo, for term expiring 
October 1, 1937. 

Industrial Education Council: John O'Hanlon, 
Albany, for term expiring October 1, 1935; 
Gerard Swope, New York City, for term 
expiring October 1, 1936; Mark Daly, 
Buffalo, for term expiring October 1, 1937. 

Agricultural Education Council: C. R. White, 
Ionia, for term expiring October 1, 1936; 
Ray P. McPherson, LeRoy, for term expir- 
ing October 1, 1937. 

Vuseum Council: Pierrepont B. Noyes, Oncida, 
for term expiring October 1, 1937. 

Physically Handicapped Children’s Council: 
Arthur C. Cotins, Utica, for term expiring 
October 1, 1936; Walter J. Lynch, New York 
City, for term expiring October 1, 1937. 

Character and Humane Education Council: 

1 Superintendent Lamont F. Hodge, Yonkers, 
for term expiring October 1, 1935; Mrs 

Stella J. Preston, New York, for term expir- 


ing October 1, 1936; Sydney H. Coleman, 


Albany, for term expiring October 1, 1937, 


State Examinations Board: Adam Leroy Jones, 
Columbia University, for term expiring 1936; 
Herbert S. Weet, superintendent of schools, 
Rochester, for term expiring 1936; M. Smith 
Thomas, principal, Hutchinson-Central High 
School, Buffalo, for term expiring 1936. 

State Board of Examiners of Professional 
Engineers and Land Surveyors: Virgil M. 
Palmer, Rochester, for term expiring October 
1, 1935. 

State Board of Veterinary Examiners: Dh 
George R. Chase, Batavia, for term expiring 
August 1, 1937. 

State Board of Certified Public Accountant 
Examiners: Charles H. Towns, New York 
City, for term expiring April 18, 1934. 

State Teachers Retirement Board: Harrison 
S. Dodge, superintendent of schools, Hornell, 
to fill unexpired term of superintendent 
Ferdinand E. Smith, Cortland, resigned, or 
until June 15, 1934. 


Worcester Central School 
Is Formally Dedicated 


The Worcester Central Rural School was 
formally dedicated on September 14th. Dr 
Avery W. Skinner, Director of the Examina- 
tions and Inspections Division of the Depart- 
ment, gave the principal address. 

The building affords adequate facilities for 
the pupils of 17 districts in the vicinity of 
Worcester and was described by Doctor Skinner 
in these words: “ The interest of the board of 
education, the dream of the architect, the 
patient efforts of the builders have produced 
here a school unequaled in beauty, economy and 
utility by any school in any similar village in 
the State.” 

Arthur B. Doig is principal of the school and 
John E. Wilcox is district superintendent. 


The registration at the State Teachers Col- 
lege at Buffalo for the present semester is 1148. 
Of this number, 281 are men. Forty-four New 
York counties are represented in the registra- 
tion. The student body includes 52 holders of 
University scholarships. This number is in 
excess of that for any previous year. 
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The Reuben A. Dake Elementary School 


Irondequoit Has Fine New School 


The Reuben A. Dake Elementary School in 
District 3, town of Irondequoit, Monroe county, 
which was opened for use at the beginning of 
the fall term, is a modern school building 
equipped to meet the needs of the district. An 
appropriation of $200,000 was voted for the 
building in the spring of 1931. 

The building is of fireproof construction 
erected with a structural steel frame and with 
reinforced concrete floors. The exterior is of 
brick with stone trimming and it has a vari 
gated slate roof. Included in the school are 20 
standard grade rooms, an assembly room, a 


gymnasium, administrative offices, a medical 
clinic, a teachers’ room, a library, a_ kinder 
garten, a bicycle room and a boiler room 

This building is the first of a 38-room 
school and provision is made for future exten 
sions when the needs of the district requir 
them. It is located on a 36-acre sit 

The members of the board of education are 
John H. Anderson, Dwight De Weese, Ernest 
Petry, Walter Mulcock, Frank Grant and Ken 


neth Cunningham. A. C. Hamilton is principal 
The district superintendent of schools is Wal 


lace W. Rayfield. 


Superintendent E. A. Barto of Ossining Is Dead 


Everett A. Barto, superintendent of schools 
in Ossining for the past 13 years, died on 
| 


ns. 


October 17th after an illness of several mont 
He would have been 65 years old on Novem 
ber 14th. 

A native of Islip, Mr Barto received his early 
education in the public schools of that village 
and prepared for teaching at the Oswego State 
Normal School. Following his graduation from 
the normal school, he attended New York Uni 
versity and later received his master’s degre 
at Hamilton College. In 1896 Mr Barto went 
to Ossining as teacher in the Holbrook Mili- 
tary Academy. Later he was associate principal 
and head of the mathematics department of that 


school, being teacher there for 25 years. After 
the closing of the academy Mr Barto was a 
teacher in the Be rkeley School for Boys in New 
York City. 

The following tribute to Mr Barto was paid 
at the funeral services: 

His wise, just and fair administration has 
won and held the esteem of teachers and pupils 
and the confidence of the community 

He was not only born a teacher | 
gifted with rare wisdom and skill in selecting 
teachers and directing them in their work 
With the entwusiastic support of the board « 
education, Mr Barto has brought our public 
school system up to a commendable standard 
for which he will be long and _lovingl) 
remembered. 


it was 
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School Boards Oppose Reduction in State Aid 


Opposition to any attempt to lower the 


present basis of state aid to schools was ex- 


pressed in a resolution adopted by the Associ- 


ated School Boards and Trustees of the State 


of New York at its annual meeting, which 
was held October 10th and 11th in Buffalo. 
Other resolutions adopted by the association 


included the following: 

Recommendation that the teacher tenure law 
be amended to permit the returning of a teacher 
to probation when she has reached the age 
when she is eligible for a pension 

Recommendation that the Board of Regents 
take action to modify elementary and secondary 
school curriculums 

Authorization of the president of the asso- 
ciation to appoint a committee to confer with 
other educational organizations upon the ques- 
tion of tenure for teachers as it applies to any 
of the school units 


Guy W. 


president to 


Cheney of Corning was elected 


succeed Raymond S. Jewett of 


A117 1m-O032-14,000( 10619) 


Mount Vernon, and appreciation was expressed 
for Mr Jewett’s faithful service as president 
during the past four Other officers 
elected are: vice presidents, H. H. Leonard, 
East Aurora; H. L. Fuess, Waterville; Dr J. T. 
QO. Judkins, Glens 
New 


Freeport : 


years. 


Ivory, Binghamton; Mrs C. 
Falls ; 5, H. Anderson, 
G. Burchard Smith, 
treasurer, Dr Frank Quackenbush, Northport; 
executive committee, A. M. Farnsworth, Cam 
den; Mrs Florence Hartman, Amityville; Mrs 
Henry G. Danforth, Charles G 
James, Hornell; directors, Raymond S. Jewett, 
Mount Vernon; George R. Stephens, 
William F. Seber, Troy. 


Rochelle ; 


secretary- 


Rochester ; 


Lancaster ; 


The date of the annual conference of the 


Livingston 
heen changed from October 27th to November 


19th. 


County Teachers Association has 
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